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poetry correctly. Every teacher should lay it upon 
his conscience to give as much regard to the rhythm 
and quantitative length of the syllables in prose sen- 
tences as in verse. He should try in reading Cicero 
to feel the rhythm in the language and when he can 
do that he will find scansion easy. I regard the 
marking of quantities as a good test of knowledge 
but the ability to mark quantities correctly I con- 
sider of no value in itself. I suggest as an exercise 
that teachers should require their pupils every day 
to take down at dictation even a short piece of 
Latin, marking the quantities as they write it. The 
teacher will then find in the first place whether he 
pronounces correctly himself, and in the second 
place whether his pupils have been taught to distin- 
guish between short and long vowels. G. L. 



A CHAPTER FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LATIN 
SYNTAX, WITH PREFATORY DISCUSSION 

I. The Antequam (Priusquam) Constructions. 

Not a few teachers of Latin have stated that they 
find themselves embarrassed in teaching Latin Prose 
Composition when they come to the expositions of 
the antequam (priusquam) constructions given in the 
Latin grammars. 

In some they claim to find an elusive vagueness, 
in others inadequacy of statement, and in others 
actual error ; in none do they find as satisfactory 
an account as is accorded to other conjunctions of 
similar importance. 

That these constructions have suffered thus is 
perhaps in some measure due to their inherent diffi- 
culty and intractability to an effort to force them 
into parallelism with other conjunctions. It is also 
due, doubtless, to the fact that the man who compiles 
a Latin Grammar is under the necessity of limiting 
himself as to the space to be devoted to any one 
construction or group of constructions, and must 
try to condense into one statement what might with 
increase of clearness be divided among several. Just 
where to draw the line between the conflicting de- 
mands upon him in this particular is a very difficult 
task, perhaps the most difficult the writer of a gram- 
mar must encounter. 

At the same time it seems a proper contention 
that this condensation should never be carried to the 
point where the facts of the language usage cannot 
be ascertained by the reader from the statements 
given ; yet precisely this charge of over-condensation 
is made, with some degree of justice, in regard to 
the antequam (priusquam) constructions. 

It is the judgment of the writer that the editors 
of the grammars have essayed the impossible in 
trying to do justice to these constructions even in 
the briefest way in as few words as suffice for some 
other conjunctions. For, more than any other subor- 
dinating conjunction, antequam shows an uneven and 
dissimilar development of the Subjunctive usage in 



the three spheres of time — present, past, and future. 
Generally speaking, a statement applicable to sen- 
tences in one sphere of time may be entirely inap- 
plicable in either of the other two. Moreover, the 
presence of a negative in the leading sentence has 
a significance almost on a par with its effect in the 
irplv sentence of Greek. Consequently affirmative 
and negative sentences must be separately consid- 
ered. With no other conjunction of Latin do we 
find exactly analogous conditions, and the impossi- 
bility of adequate statement in as brief space as may 
be devoted to most of them becomes increasingly 
evident as we continue our investigation. 

In the second part of this paper a chapter from 
a Latin Syntax and Prose Composition, not yet com- 
pleted, will be given, in which the attempt is made 
to state the laws governing the use of antequam, 
(priusquam) in terms sufficiently explicit to enable 
the student to make sure and ready use of them. 

It is not claimed that this statement will be found 
entirely suitable for the Latin Grammar but the 
hope is felt that it may prove of assistance to 
teachers of Latin Prose and may result in some 
modification of the treatment of the subject in sub- 
sequent editions of our school grammars in the 
interest of easier comprehension on the part of 
the student. 

To the teacher of Latin Prose the test of satis- 
factory exposition of a principle in a Latin Gram- 
mar is that his student who finds an English sen- 
tence referable to this principle may, by exercising a 
proper degree of critical judgment, find that which 
will enable him to give the Latin equivalent with 
certainty of being right. 

The application of this test to our grammars, while 
in a certain sense unfair, inasmuch as they are not 
compiled solely as Latin Prose manuals, will strik- 
ingly illustrate the claim here set up, that the ante- 
quam constructions are too briefly treated, and will 
develop some of the considerations demanding the 
form of statement given in the second part of this 
article. 

Let us therefore examine the statements made in 
one of our best grammars and consider the objec- 
tions which are often made by students and teachers. 
One grammar gives the following : 
I. In the Temporal clauses with antequam and 
priusquam the Present and Perfect are put in the 
Indicative when the action is viewed as an Actual 
Fact, and in the Subjunctive when the action is 
viewed as something Desired, Proposed or Con- 
ceived : 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca 

dicam, before I resume asking your opinions, I 

shall say a few words in regard to myself; C.C. 

4, 10, 20. 

Nee prius respexi quam venimus, nor did I look 

back until we arrived. 

Priusquam incipias, consulto opus est, before 

you begin, there is need of deliberation ; S.C.I, 6. 

Non prius duces dimittunt, quam sit concessum, 
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etc., they did not let the leaders go, until it was 
granted, etc.; Caes. 3, 18, 7. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the 
Subjunctive: 

Pervenit, priusquam Pompeius sentire posset, he 
arrived before Pompey could become aware of 
his approach ; Caes. C.3, 67, 4. 
Paucis ante diebus quam Syracusae caperentur, 
a few days before Syracuse was taken; L.25, 
31, 12. 

Antequam de meo adventu audire potuissent, in 
Macedoniam porrexi, before they were able (had 
been able) to hear of my approach, I went 
straight into Macedonia; C.Planc.41, 98. 
1. When the Principal clause is negative, and con- 
tains an historical tense, the Temporal clause 
generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the 
second example under the rule, rarely the Im- 
perfect, Indicative or Subjunctive . . . 
For the Latin scholar who is already familiar with 
the use of these conjunctions, says the objector, the 
above may suffice, but to the average student or to 
the average teacher it presents many difficulties. 

Suppose, for example, that the student has these 
simple sentences to translate into Latin : 

(a) Before I shall answer this question, I intend 
to discuss another matter. 

(b) This I shall not do before (until) I see my 
master. 

(c) The general arrived two days before the 
city was captured. 

Let us attempt to follow the processes of reason- 
ing which the student will employ in deciding how 
to express in Latin the dependent verbs in these 
sentences. 

For sentence (a) he will begin by reading Rule I. 
He will pass over the Perfect Indicative as an 
obvious impossiblity and may reject the Present 
Indicative because he does not believe that a de- 
pendent future action can be "viewed as an Actual 
Fact". He finds the solution, as he thinks, in the 
latter part of this Rule, which says that the Sub- 
junctive is used to express an action as something 
"Proposed or Conceived". He, therefore, concludes 
to use the Present Subjunctive, but has some doubt 
as to its correctness because the rule reads "the 
Present and Perfect . . . are put in the Sub- 
junctive", and does not mention that they occur 
in future sentences. When he passes on now to 
examine the examples given under this rule, still 
graver doubts assail him as to the correctness of 
his conclusion upon finding that the very first exam- 
ple is similar to the sentence which he is trying to 
translate, but that the Present Indicative instead of 
the Present Subjunctive is used in the dependent 
clause. How is he to reconcile the contradiction? 
There seems to him to be no doubt that the de- 
pendent clause in his sentence and in the first 
example presents an action "viewed as something 
. . . Proposed", yet according to the Latin they 
must be viewed as an "actual Fact". The only 
difference between the two English sentences is that 



his sentence contains the word 'shall', making it 
more distinctly future than the example given, which 
has the Present tense in the English translation. 
This may be the key ; he will stick to the Subjunctive 
since he can certainly defend it under the words of 
the rule. 

He passes on now to sentence (b). This time he 
reads through every statement and every example 
given under antequam. He goes through much the 
same process of reasoning as before and concludes 
that he must express the verb here just as he had 
expressed it in the preceding sentence. He feels 
more sure, however, that the Subjunctive is right 
because the presence of the negative makes the 
dependent clause seem more uncertain of accom- 
plishment and hence less possible of being "viewed 
as an Actual Fact". 

Next he comes to sentence (c). 

Here his difficulty is greater than before by reason 
of his previous careful examination of all the state- 
ments and examples. The first and natural conclu- 
sion would be to use the Perfect Indicative, but 
among the examples under the heading, "The Imper- 
fect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive", 
is one nearly like his sentence, in which the verb 
is in the Imperfect Subjunctive. The sentence reads 
Paucis ante diebus quam Syracusae caperentur, and 
is translated 'a few days before Syracuse was cap- 
tured'. This certainly is exactly parallel to the sen- 
tence which he wishes to translate, yet the statement 
of Rule I, calling for the Perfect Indicative, seems 
to cover it also. 'Surely', he argues, 'the dependent 
action must be viewed as an actual fact when the 
sentence reads "two days before" or "a few days 
before"; therefore the Perfect Indicative should 
be used; but there is no use arguing against the 
Latin; there it stands in the Imperfect Subjunctive 
in a sentence exactly similar to mine. I must, there- 
fore, use the Imperfect Subjunctive but evidently I 
do not understand the rules given'. 

In some such way as this will the average stu- 
dent proceed in an attempt to apply this set of 
rules. However true their statements may be, they 
are not as well adapted to the use of the student of 
Latin Prose Composition as they might perhaps 
be made. 

Another objector finds fault with the treatment 
given in another popular grammar where the fol- 
lowing is found: 

Antequam and Priusquam (often written ante . . . 
quam, prius . . . quam) take the Indicative to 
denote an Actual Fact. 

1. Sometimes the Present or Future Perfect; as,— 
prius respondes quam rogo, you answer before I ask ; 
nihil contra disputabo priusquam dixerit, I will say 
nothing in opposition, before he speaks. 

2. Sometimes the Perfect, especially after negative 
clauses; as, — 
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non prius iugulandi finis fuit, quam Sulla omnes suos 
divitiis explevit, there was no end of murder until 
Sulla satisfied all his henchmen with wealth. 

Antequam. and priusquam take the Subjunctive to 
denote an act as Anticipated. 

1. Thus the Subjunctive may denote — 

(a) An act in preparation for which the main act 
takes place: as, — 

priusquam dimicarent, foedus ictum est, i. e. in antic- 
ipation of the fight, a treaty was struck. 

By an extension of this usage, the Subjunctive is 
sometimes used of general truths, where the anticipa- 
tory notion has faded out ; as, — 
tempestas minatur antequam surgat, the tempest 
threatens before it rises. 

(b) An act anticipated and forestalled, as, — 
priusquam telum adici posset, omnis acies terga 
vertit, before a spear could be hurled, the whole 
army fled. 

(c) An act anticipated and deprecated, as, — 
animum omittunt priusquam loco demigrent, they 
die rather than quit their post. 

2. After historical tenses the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive is used, especially by post-Augustan writers, 
where the notion of anticipation has entirely van- 
ished; as, — 

Sol antequam se abderet fugientem vidit Antonium, 
the sun before it set saw Antony fleeing. 

If a student using this grammar wishes- to write 
sentence (a) above, he may draw two different con- 
clusions. He may argue that the dependent clause 
cannot "denote an Actual Fact" 1 , and that it may 
be considered "an act in preparation for which the 
main act takes place". He will, therefore, use the 
Subjunctive. Or he may observe that the only 
future sentence given among the Latin examples is 
the second and, without noticing the negative, since 
no mention is made of its significance, he may decide 
that the Future Perfect Indicative must be used in 
his sentence and in all other future sentences. 

Many teachers as well as students deplore the use 
in this grammar of the phrases "anticipated and 
forestalled" and "anticipated and deprecated". These 
categories, originated by Professor Hale in his mon- 
ograph on The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek 
and Latin, written for mature scholars, seem 
strangely out of place in a school grammar which is 
elsewhere characterized by a remarkable degree of 
simplicity and clearness in wording and definition. 

To the shool boy they present formidable, some- 
times insurmountable difficulty; even to the college 
student they give pause. Even when the teacher is 
able to make their meaning quite clear while the 
student is looking at the examples, the difficulty of 
remembering them makes them undesirable. 

1 There is not the same loop-hole here as in the statement in the 
other grammar, where the wording is 4 *an action viewed as an Actual 
Tact". 



It may, of course, be urged that the editor deemed 
it of importance to keep the 'anticipatory' idea in 
the foreground and hence was willing to use words 
unfamiliar to the average boy rather than simpler 
language which might necessitate the omission of the 
word 'anticipatory'. It is a matter of opinion just 
how much importance should be attached to this 
consideration. 

I should not find myself in sympathy with this 
contention, because I do not believe that the 'antic- 
ipatory' conception was the chief reason for the 
Subjunctive with antequam, nor can I believe that 
it is well to emphasize in a school grammar an 
explanation of the Subjunctive which breaks down 
in so many sentences which the student will en- 
counter. 

Not to extend these objections indefinitely, we may 
conclude with a single allusion to one other gram- 
mar. In it the very first statement on this subject 
is this : "With antequam and priusquam, 'before', 
the Perfect Indicative states a Fact which preceded 
the main verb : — antequam tuas legi litteras, hominem 
ire cupiebam, before I read your letter, I wished the 
man to go". 

Perhaps the type-setter misplaced a word; for 
this should read either 'which the main verb pre- 
ceded' or 'which followed the main verb'. The 
statement exactly, reverses the actual order of ante- 
cedence and subsequence. 

Many other points in these and other grammars 
might be touched upon here but enough has per- 
haps been said to give concrete examples and illus- 
trations of the difficulties occasioned in the mind of 
the student by over-condensation and failure to stress 
the negative. Walter Hullihen. 

Univprsitv of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 

(To be concluded) . 



REVIEWS 

Demosthenes, Philippics. Edited by Gilbert A. 

Davies. Cambridge University Press (1907). 

60 cents. 
This little book, intended primarily for school use, 
is an edition of Philippics I, II, and III, and con- 
tains, besides the Greek text, an introduction and 
explanatory notes. The introduction, which gives 
a brief account of the history of Macedonia, Philip's 
activities against Greece and the life of Demosthenes, 
is good, but is all too short, for it includes no dis- 
cussion whatever of the style and literary character- 
istics of the greatest representative of the Canon 
of the Ten. 

The notes seem well adapted to the needs of 
young students. Following the example of the ma- 
jority of the editions of these orations, there is 
considerable translation of words and phrases. 
Barnard College. La Rue Van HoOK. 



